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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM AND IT3 SCOPE 

The Problem 

This study was made to provide an evaluation of the 
Haval School, Instructors, Class C-l, conducted by tho Serv- 
Ice School Command at the Naval Training Center In San Dleco, 
California. Tho objectives of the school were reviewed, and 
criteria which would be useful in measuring the decree of 
fulfillment of these objectives were investigated and de- 
termined. A survey was then undertaken to discover how 
well tho Instructor School attained those objectives. 

Hoe d for the Study 

As of October 31> 1948, there wore some 60,000 offi- 
cers and men in formal training at shore based schools. 1 
At that time, it was considered that the quality of instruc- 
tion at these schools had deteriorated to an alarming low. 

The Ilavy then decided that tho establishment of instructor 
schools v;as necessary as tho first step in alleviating this 
situation. 

Since their inception In January of 194$, no evaluation, 
up to this time, has been attempted of tho Instructor schools. 
A total of 2480 officers and enlisted non have been graduated 

1 . Education and Trainin':, ! lav Per 3 10827', Bureau of Haval 
Personnel, p. 202. Washington, D.C.: The Bureau, 1949. 



fpon the San Diego school. It vrao believed that enough 
tine had elapsed to provide a significant pleasure of the 
effectiveness of the Navy progran of instructor training. 

Valid data was required which night bo used in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel for the preparation and revision of in- 
structor training curricula end Materials. In addition, a 
group of criteria which could show cone usefulness and va- 
lidity could bo employed in the evaluation of other Instruc- 
tor training program throughout the Ilavy. 

Pollnitationa 

Four separate courses of instruction arc offered at 
the Ban Diego school. The basic "A ' course Is for officers 
end enlisted nan who will be ordered to instructor duty at 
enlisted service schools and i^ecruit training cenraands . 

This course is of four weeks duration and is a prerequisite 
for all personnel assigned to instructor duty In service 
schoolc under the cognisance of the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel. The "B course is a special course designed for enlisted 
personnel who will be ordered to N.P..O.T.G. units. Tills 
course, four weeks in length, i3 conducted twice yearly. 

Tho "C course is a two-week shipboard training course for 
selected officers and enlisted non of the forces afloat and 
fleet activities. The fourth course offered, the "D course, 
ic of two weeks duration for officers and enlisted non of 



the Naval Deserve 
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This study was focused on the 'A” course . This is the 
basic course, accounting for no re than half of the graduates 
of the entire school. Of the 2480 graduates of the San 
Diego school, 1013 were graduated from thio course, In 
addition, these graduates ware readily available within the 
continental Units of the United States for questioning, 
observing, and evaluating. Graduates from the other courses 
were widely scattered, some actually in instructing billets, 
others not. The difficulties of obtaining a representative 
sampling from these graduates would have been practically 
insurmountable . 

Ifothod of Making Investigation 

The objectives of the school to be evaluated were de- 
termined from the curriculum prepared by the Curriculum and 
Instructor Training Section of the 3urcau of Naval Person- 
nel. Although experience and changing conditions dictate 
periodic revisions in the curriculum by tills Section in 
cooperation with the instructing staffs at the schools, the 
objectives of the course have remained unchanged. Examina- 
tion of current literature and personal interview with ci- 
vilian educators and naval officers familiar with the Navy 
training program wore the primary channels for developing 
the criteria used. The measurement of the attainment of 
the stated objectives was obtained in several ways. Ques- 
tionnaires were delivered to graduates of the San Diego 
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school who were occupying Instructor billots at service 
schools. liavy schools at TraasuiK? Island, dan Francisco, 
and at dan Diego trere visited to obtain data on graduate 
instructors In their actual performance of Ins ti»uc ting duties . 
A visit cas also node to the naval School, Instructors, 

Class C-l, at San Diego for consultation with the adminis- 
trative officials and for observation of instruction at the 
school . 

Definitions 

Officers is used to include all comics ioned officers 
of the Navy. 

Drills tod non, used interchangeably with non. Includes 
all non-conaiasioned personnel of the Davy. The chain of 
advancement in the enlisted structure is as follows: sea- 

man recruit, seaman apprentice, seaman, petty officer third 
class, petty officer second class, petty officer first class, 
and chief petty officer. 

The Bureau of Haval Personnels short title, BuPera , 
is one of the major executive divisions of the navy Depart- 
ment. The training responsibility do legated to this bureau 
is defined in Navy regulations as recruit, basic, technical 
training and education of all personnel of the Ilavy includ- 
ing tho Naval Reserve and the Naval Reserve Officers * Train- 
ing Corps, as Individuals, except such types of training as 



are assigned to other bureaus, offices, or commands. These 



exceptions are aviation training and professional education 

and training vf medical personnel. 

Recruit Gaining is the firtt step in the transition 
from civilian life to military life. It ceruictu of a four- 
teen reel: training period in .liich tlie recruit is Indoctrin- 
ated in the why's” of the K ivy's custom, courtesies, and 
discipline. An undcro tending of the Importance of fumork, 
hi * ste.tuo in and ii^crtanoo to the Navy, the opportunity 
offered for a career in the ’Jnvy, and 'ii appreciation of 
vhe Anerican way of life and the levy's place in our democ- 
racy arc developed in the recruit during this training. 

Ho Is also classified accordl ng to hio educational capabil- 
ities and background so that he my bo channeled toward the 
field of vocational work for which he is deened noot fitted. 

Service schoola are planned, administered, and supported 
by the Bureau of naval Personnel for the purpose of provid- 
ing training for enlisted personnel at successively higher 
levels . 

Class ”A schools are designed to provido training 
■which includes all the technical qualifications required 
for advancement to petty officer tliird and second class. 

Class B" eohoolo provide none advanced formal train- 
ing in technical qualifications required for advancement 
to potty officer first class and chief petty officer. 

Class "C" schools provide specialized formal training 
in a particular Job qualification or skill which Is closely 
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related so 
Into class 



the- uanfc ra^iny. This 
C-l ' , ideated in naval 



typo school io divided 
establishment# , and class 



C-2' , located in civilian industrial plants. 



liaval Kecorve Officer^ f Training Corps unite are aw 
present located at fifty-two uifferent colleges ana univer— 



s it lea throughout the United ota^ec , They are sdrd.nls>tered 
by Ilavy Captains or Harino Coi’pc Color*© la, and are staffed 
by officers and enlioted nan af tho liavy and ! ferine Corps. 

In addition to ^ubjecto ordinarily required for a bac- 
calaureate or higher decree, these KHOTC students mint tai»e 
courses in subjects that will materially aid then in perform- 
ing duties as officers. It io contemplated that in the 
future approximately one half of the Line officer's of the 
liavy will be graduates of NLOTC units . 



CHAPTER II 



NAVAL INSTRUCTOR TRAIHIHQ 



Hiosion of Naval Training 

The policy of the United states Navy has been sunn arlzed 
as follows:- 1 To maintain the Navy as a highly integrated 
entity In sufficient strength on the sea, bolou the sea, and 
lii the air to protect tho United States and all its posses- 
sions against all enemies . In order to accomplish these 
objectives, modern warships and aircraft have been developed* 
Keeping pace with the ere at strides that have been node in 
modern science are the elaborate mechanical and electronic 
devices in use throughout tho Navy » To na’.rc tho most effec- 
tive use of tills myriad of complicated machinery requires 
highly trained personnel. It is the duty of the Navy ' s 
Training Establishment to train personnel so that maximum 
efficiency is attainod in the employment of naval material. 

The Navy realises the importance of good instruction. 

It is considered allied to good leadership. Not only does 
tho responsibility for instruction rent on those assigned 
to training billets, but it also veata on all commissioned 
and petty officers. Navy regulations* 1 specify the respon- 
sibilities for training assigned to watch and division 
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■education and Training. Jfu/Porc 
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officers, Article 1X5 states, *Ho shall Instruct then 
(•>11 persons on natch under hiw) *s ny bo r.'cecsary in the 
performance of tlioir duties. 71110 article applies to say 
officer or potty officers on watch, Xt civet them, there- 
fore, a training responsibility closely approximating that 
of the division officer and his subordinates . Article 1004, 
states the responsibilities of the division officer in the 
natter of training £ w follows; Ho shall train hie suoor- 
dlnatoo in their ox r* duties and in duties to ,:hlch they 
nay succeed, and shall encourage them to qualify for advance- 
ment and to improve their education. 

In feet, the Navy consider., instructing ability so im- 
portant for its petty officer., that it lias been included 
among the military requirements fur ail enlisted personnel. 
TliO specific requirements concerning inst- acting ability 
as a factor for advance «cnl in rating are as follows 

Instruct personnel usln^ on-the-job training methods. 
Pro are for and conduct cron* instruction, adapting 
end using available lesson plans, training aids, or 
e yuisnont, 

lan end conduct drill, iu>ing equipment adapted to 



owe rating. 

Prepare tirlcten outlines for o..n u-o of tlie following 
types : Infomafcion Sheet: (outlining n . *n points for 



1. _I1 rnul of .Verifications foe* dvance.s-ent in acting, 
liuVfOrJT.oDCir: ^TO3.n5td!Sr B7ST7 — THX T Xgwr n ; "I ' TO ; 
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under o banding } ; Job Sheets (outlining step -by-stop 
pi'oeodure for specific job or operation); Lesson Plana 
(over-all outline prepared as a guide for oxm use in 
conducting instruction). 

flencure trainee ' e progress and proficiency by means 
of performance tests, written teste, or oral questions 
of own composition. 

Prepar® a list of knowledges and skills required by 
personnel in own rating. 



Development of Wavy Instructor Program 

Prior to the last world war, the primary emphasis was 
placed on training naval personnel on board navy vessels. 

Tho Commanding Officer was given over-all responsibility 
for the development of all personnel under his command. 

At the tine, this was not considered too great a task. Uy 
tho time a naval officer reached a position of such respon- 
sibility and trust, he usually had had actual experience 
in every department aboard ship. Ho was familiar with every 
piece of machinery employed throughout tho ship. Ho was 
able to evaluate their capabilities and performance through 
his own Intimate Soiowledgo of each individual machine . 

With the advent of orld Par II, however, tho Intricate 
designs and the Involved operation of new machinery required 
a shift to specialised training. IIo one nan possibly could 
be expected to have first-hand knowledge of all modern equip- 
ment required aboard naval vessels and aircraft. Decentral- 
isation became mandatory. The Comanding Officer was required 
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to place more dependence upon subordinates who liad received 
specialised training. This fact entailed the problem of 
Insuring adequate training for largo numbers of tarn In as 
short a time as possible. ar experience soon shooed that 
individuals could boat coin. In tho shortest possible time, 
the achievements in basic shills required in the complex 
operations of the Hfcvy through formal schooling.' Hiic 
concoct then posed tho problem of providing tho~c schools 
with cowpetent instructors. Of tho 51C0 instructors located 
at 166 naval training activities in 19* *4, very feu had pre- 
vious teaching experience. 1th tine so figures as a criterion, 
tho Kavy considered it most advisable to establish schools 
for instructors . 

Ono of tho earliest instructor training*, programs was 
set up by the Artsy at Fort Knox., Kentucky, hoadquaruers of 
the Armored Force Command. 4 ' Started in 1941 as a program 
for training instructors for tho Armored schools, this in- 
structor training program was assigned to Colonel Vbrae C. 
Fryklund, now President of btoufc Institute. lie was assisted 
Ly a staff of civilian training specialists from various 
colleges, high schools, vocational schools, and industrial 

1. Education and Training, on. cit., p. 2. 

• I II L — 

2. Tlie historical da^a in tills section was obtained from 

an article. Instructor Training in the Havy , written 
by Homer C. Hose of tho Training Division, bureau of 
Uaval Personnel, appearing in the U.S. Hay al T raining 
Pul lot i n, HavPers of Juno, 19 Tj. 
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training progress. This program had a strong effect on 
future Armed Forces Instructor training programs. 

In July of 19^3 the navy Inaugurated Its Instructor 
training progriuri by ordering a training officer to Balnbrldgc 
for duty at the Service School Command. Ills mission use 
to build up shops, laboratories, and classrooms and to im- 
prove instruction at the schools then in existence. Ho was 
soon Joined by five additional officers who immediately set 
to work as a tean In putting into effective use the Class 
A curricula prepared by the Curriculum Unit of the Bureau 
of naval Personnel. The problems met by tills group were 
many and complex. There was a decided shortage of training 
equipment, moot of it being needed for instruction deemed 
more critical aboard ships. Another problem was to initiate 
and develop textbooks , training aids , lesson plans, and 
tests which could be effectively used with the available 
facilities. The third, and perhaps most far-reaching, prob- 
lem was to prove to the llavy as a whole that the training 
of instructors was a necessary stop in the training program 
of the entire Havy. 

After six weeks, the progress at Bainbridge seemed 
convincing enough to allow the expansion of instructor train- 
ing to other training condors, rho original team of instruc- 
tor training officers had acquired valuable experience in 
this field and wore sent to training centers at Great Lakes, 
San Diego, Farragut, and Sampson to establish instructor 
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training progress. A the cffoctlvene; o of there early 
pvogpamG becane nere s; parent, cinllnr instructor training 
prolan. were Inauc^^tcd in practically every type of naval 
training. 

By the end of world war II in 1943, tliere i*cpe th'-ee 
major instructor training schools in operation in the Navy. 
The Director of Training in every Nival District had on 
his staff an instructor training officer, shioboard train- 
ing programs had the services of instructor trailer a , and 
many other special typos of instructor training kad been 
established. Much of the credit for this notable advancement 
since early 1943 was due Captain A. John Bartley, U.S.K.R*, 
now Dean of the School of Education at Stanford University, 
and his nany associates in the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
who were the true pioneers of Navy instructor training. 

Following the var, reorganisation tool: place at an 
alarming rate. No instructor training schools were provided 
for, and the instructor training officers, being civilian 
educators, were denob Hi od . The Instructor Training Unit 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, which had been established 
in September of 1943, was retained. Tills Unit * ? as staffed 
with civilians who had served as instructor trainers during 
the war. The main responsibility of the unit v;as to assist 
naval Instructors to: 3 - 



1. Ibid . , p. 3* 
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1. Orient thorn; Give:; to the job or instructing. 

£. Interpret standard curricula In term of avail- 
able equipment and other local conditions and 
to help put these curricula into operation. 

3. Develop effective teaching methods appropriate 
to the subject be Inc taught. 

4. Obtain the fullest utilisation of available 

^ % ' .* w * <* W* * 

3. Develop shops and laboratories and or can! re 

appropriate work stations, in order that trainees 
night perform practical jobs under* instruction. 

6. Prepare instruction sheets to guide trainees 
In the performance of practical Jobs. 

7. Prepare instructional materials such as course 
outlines and lesson plans to improve instruc- 
tion. 

0. Develop appropriate tests for measuring the 

learning of students and the effects of Instruc- 
tion. 

9. Prepare manuals for naval Instructors on how 
to teach. 

During demobilisation after '."oriel Var II, the 'shortage 
of personnel aboard active naval vessels wan so acute that 
It was considered necessary to drastically curtail the num- 
ber of men in 3uPcrs schools ashore. Tills resulted in a 
shortening of school terns, elimination of much material 
from the curriculum, and the do c or.r ils n ioning of all instruc- 
tor training schools. 

During the period from 19% through 1943, it became 
evident that the quality of instruction In Buyers schools 
had deteriorated to a low point and could not be brought 
back to its former level without special training for the 
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Instructors. As a corscq once, in JtT.vj.nry of 1349, wo 
instructor training schools wore officially ro -established . 
One school uas located in Tlorfoll:, Virginia and the other 
in San Dioy.o , California. 



Basic 'A' 1 Conroe nt San Dio, go - 1 

The original eurricuXun for the Instructor Training 
School was designed for a four-wool; teru, five days a week, 
six periods per day, for a total of one hundred twenty peri- 
ods. The activities for these periods wore grouped as 
follows ; 

1. Thirty-seven periods of instructional procedures . 

2. Hilrty-thrce preparation periods. 

3. Thirty practice teaching and evaluation periods. 

4. Fourteen periods of review and toot. 

5. fix periods of field trips to observe instruction* 

The first topic under instructional procedures consisted 

of two periods of introduction to the course* The ir.portcnt 
points covered in those introductory lectures were the im- 
portance of training In tine Havy, the importance of Quali- 
fied instructors, the content of the course, and the conduct 
of the course. Hie next topic also consisted of two periods 
of instruction on the factors of learning ♦ Hie students 



1. Instructor Training School Curriculum (Four Veal: Course), 
U.o. Naval School, Instructors, Class C-l, UavPerc 
31073, Bureau of Naval Personnel. ashincion, D.C.: 

Hie Bureau, 1948, 
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were iaforraed M Me f set vr t..at pr-vaote learning s;*d those 
that hinder learning. .iter a thorough classroom discus - 
Gic-n i.. -.hich Bladen*. tusk a:. >cii\rc part, a ^’emana- 
tion icriod Uvi^ used t., enable students to prepare five- 
ninutc tall: on this t*>. ic to oc e rented to v hc c-ass. 

Ho. t study nz then .relented, covering criteria for pro pci’ 
study conditions and for the devolapr.ront of effective study 
habits. die objective^- of topic four aero t~> .cqualns student* 
instructors -..ith the pur. .one end value of lea son plans, to 
acquaint then yish acceptable form of lesson Ians, to 
develop an understanding of the use of a properly written 
1c. son plan, and to develop skill In writing lesson titles 
end objectives. Upon completion of this tojpic, another 
preparation period i.as used to write titles and objectives, 
emhasis being placed on note rial which could bo used in 
later practice teaching sessions. The too periods spent on 
instructional analysis trere devoted to tho purpose and value 
of instructional analysis, tho course of study outline, iden- 
tification and list ins of essential elements in a rating, 
the recognition of essential information for course selec- 
tion, definition of job analysis, elements in a job or project 
analysis, tho technique of listing operating steps, and tho 
advantages of making a job analysis* Training aids 'as the 
ne;tfc topic of tho baoic course. This consisted of the impor- 
tance, types, end procurement of training aldo; selection 
and preparation; the importance of selecting tho right aid 



for uso at tho right tine; reasons for evaluating each aid 



before At 13 c .,ed ; i;hv Aivoa-u r.oc v * uO'jti utilisation prac- 
tices; tlx w luc -f * --Cparationj six different types or 



projection cqui p:>:nt end jho upc rational features «f each; 



the irvortancc tf g»d projection and arxoiicorxnt or screen, 
speakers, etc.; projector allowance and methods of procure- 
ment; demonstration of training aids designed end produced 



by other Havy instructors; evaluation of own course of in- 
struction and nigoestions as to whore simple training aids 
would help cXarify lem nSj#e concepts; criteria for planning 
and designing simple aids, I'our periods were spent on this 
topic. l*o 1 loving this, five periods were o^ent on methods 
of instruction, 'fix firot two periods era employed in 
defining tlx various ixthods of instruction, a detailed 



discussion of tlx lecture method, 
questioning, and the advantages fo 



tlx technique of oral 



r effective teaching in 



using a combination of net hods. The last throe periods 
on till.-, topic covered the preparation and UwO of the deraon- 
ctration and diicc ted -discussion methods of instruction. 

The planning of Instruction was allofced six • eriods to cover 
the following material; the processes and value of material 
preparation; tlx purposes of instruction and tlx techniques 
of introduction; the content and technique of presentation; 
the purpose, use, and methods of applying what has been 
lermed: disc** ien of sumrsari^ing and reviewing techni- 

ques; end the purpose and techniques of making asclgitxuts. 



Shop planning and r*anaccnont was do voted to the character- 
istics of a good training room, organisation for effective 
training and naintc-nancc, and organisation for safety. The 
ncrrfc topic was concerned with the problems and techniques 
cf adrxir.is t rut 1 ve and clues room. scheduling. Following this 
wan the topic acquainting the students with the purpose and 
types of evaluations cf teaching techniques, devices used 
in miring each evaluations, the methods of using those de- 
vices , and the factors to oc considered in nuking evaluations 
of teaching techniques. The definitions, tjrpeo, and general 
considerations to be aware of in tlie et:iployr:ient of instruc- 
tion sheets were discussed in one period. The newt throe 
perlodo -were used in diccuccing the charaeterla tics , prep- 
aration of, and utilization of information ohccto, job sheets, 
and assignment sheets . The first period of the five assigned 
to tooting techniques had the following objectives: to 

introduce the subject of educational evaluation and measure- 
ment, to stimulate thinking on the reasons for and impor- 
tance of testing, to develop an understanding of the various 
testing techniques and types of tests with emphasis on their 
applicability to naval training, to develop an understand- 
ing of the criteria for good testing as a basis on which, 
nay bo developed skill in preparing sound tests. Hie four 
remaining periods of tills topic were concerned with the 
construction, formulation of questions, and application of 
scoring toys for the essay typo achievement tost, the objective 
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iypec aohi o /osenc -vJmwU, me „ e ’iOLinajc teat, vail the iden- 

- — /-. TIlO x™i-l t - 3 Vjf is 1 . /reliction*! 

procedure., ./-re devo-ed v o tin pvrp ,.:c, ,pyeu, snd e -notruc- 
«-.ca or acoring hoyoj .ud tit use and techniques of Inter- 
preting teat acoro- at the t:canc for evaluating t-Jur- effee- 
ti veneer or instruction and the student’’ ’ met cry of the 



Too preparation period- foil/-, cl lectures end diacuc- 



oimo i 






W WJ* ’I 



,0 &„vc H20 tmineeu ire mediate opport unity 



to apply -ho principle/, methods , uni tcchriiquoa or inatruc- 
tion. 

'The a tudent- ins true t or/ yero also given numerous oppor- 
tunities to pretent roc t -rial -o the data . There included 
oho rc tal’cc cii the factor;, of learning, description end 
dcsr.onotraoion of training aids of their cm design, and 
practice to selling booed an lemon plane prepared under super- 
vision. 

It io to he r.cced that the male elemonto of the cur- 
riculum and the tine dtvotod to each, tta enumerated, wore 
cited ft ob the original curriculum. ith the par c. age of 
jir.io and she first-hand experience gained in the a cirri 
enpicyincnt of thi. curriculum, several fact ora have boon 
changed. There change- have been tiic joint rcy on~lbility 
oi c.be in- -rue tor school Unit, 3ureau of Havel feraonnel , 
and the at off of the Instructor -choc! at »an Dicg. • . 






Object! van of School and Criteria lined 



£bo ste t rs in tsalzing an evaluation are suanariced as 



1* Define Ihe objectives. 

2. Use evaluation instruments and techniques to de- 
termine the obelus and the change in status of 
the subject so be evaluated. 

3. Interpret the finding . 

t. recoraendafciono for hsprovenent. 

She objectives of the basic A course at the Instructor 
School are cot for bn as follows : ^ 

1. Gain a realisation and appreciation of the impor- 
tant place of qualified instructors in the ilavy 
training program. 

2. Improve Jlavy instruction through the proper util- 
isation of effective teaching; techniques . 

3. Develop Instructor s having the highest possible 



follows 



1 



degree of imoulodgc end shill in the training of 
I lav;/ personnel. 



I. Uui 
tic 

lie's. Yoru Cxsy, 1 v-4^ 




2. Instructor fralnir^ School Curricular:!, p. 6 



i wW>faV V s/ ««•> Jn>WW 4 1. iA t • ♦*. V/* * >>4 4-*b V * i VV w i.«V«« W« v v l^v C#*V O 0 

0 i t^W w *. *>iw »V ^ wi/t^ V^ Jvl i -1 'v'XX^J or 

i wul oii-oo..^ and — villaa ouc;.v-i- fa. il liar rith the 
naval treiuinj uere solicited, lii addition, 

re soil 5 ah uue conducted In current literature . This latter 
lathed did not r r-w.o coo bcnoX’ielai, since lb uo- r.iostiy 
c-ncemcd Alta evaluation of teacher.. with enpfcnsio on the 
eiucutivjn..*- ia^iica^icai. -ho uare 1 ocheci, hoover, it 
pr_nar_-y cwacemsvl *«ibh training. 

The iirot criterion selected ;:a- instructor* iaprovo- 
sKint. In a survey covering ocvez*al studies over a period 
oi‘ uuny years, Merrier* round time laacher co%>«t«ioe could 
bo adequately uoaourod by -uperwiaero rmtingo IT they cov- 
ered a long enough period or tiise cad enough obaervat Iw-no . 
Pupil gain oao detrained wo bo United to .that tbs teacher 
./an actually tlag to aecooplich at the vine. fills 

IJUiitation does n->~ appear to affect the luefulhec- of this 
ucthoci at a navy school, olnce tlx.- prir.iary elective it ..he 
c-hool lu to teach a a pacific chill or trade. 

Hie uj;it criterion u-ed use activation, hoc effect ivo 
uug th«. Instructor »j.elxx>I in in- tilling u desire in 
the s tud«s nt-> jUwlt rue 1 0.-2 to be -one able arid enthusiastic 
naval xi to true t or.. . 



1. Bruce Lehoer Morris, Teacher Competence as Defined 
by reucliv,r Educate. , Unpublished Haase r’o therrs, 
bchool of Lducation, Stiaiford University, Stanford, 
California, 19-V6. 
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v0 C« t aUviCa la'aaa i l* W*V bii’V J«* ir-aa» %/aa'Laia VWi >jCa-iiW’w , aia tCa4a'W 

«ic tuaxiy cjVj.wycU by who tjt'uduiwu.* In ■AaOM IibSb*' uctxiiG 
Lllxctt. In Int^iv’^vln^ ;!*, results of tills oeaaur-eu&nt;, 
two racwits ty\/Uicl have oc '«• bd;on .into ooaeiUeituiion: was 

thC? luck Vt CUiV,J— over h iVvvj.1. v* Go * it ife IiC iO L lt£ tliO Ifi— 

e true tea? bchooi, v.* it e&uocd by conditions and attitude a 

iiv bnc ijorvj.oe u<jxi < vv'Xi* « 

T 

?*, dish* «a*d MiCk'uvir &-u»v© tluit invest i£&tion of 
what ha*; p®iHi to students at ter they leave school in rela- 
tion to their tutiining In the school la an excellent tuerihbd 
oi’ deton:.duln.y toftofeei* of feetrivonooe . They proceed to Give 



two ttcdiocu- vhich nay be er. ployed in ouch fen in vet libation ; 

1. HUOvtioiinaireo ^ent to jrr.Guw toe in eliich they 
nay evaluate tho.tr school training In light oi 
i-heir* «ai«fin& joo situations , 
a* vueotlormo.li’os to «*3ploy©r» in which they nay eval- 
uate tiiu school training reooiveu by the cjaployceo 
in light or their job performance . 
fho fourth critexdon used uao & ninilar evaluation by 
the jjra&u&ioe of the Instructor dchool and by their oorsumd- 
in£ officers of the eifectlversuGO of the course of instruction 
g« v*io »jt»n xxogo school • 
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MEAGUR5KIHT3 OP CRITERIA ATTAIin-JSIIT 



Introduction 



f'iavy service schools at li-casure Is lend 
and Gan Diego were visited in coLviilng the 
In addition, a visit vma aadc to the Recruit 



, Gail Prune! sou 
da«a required. 
Training Con- 



aand in Gen Diego. In order to mature instructor inpivvc- 
raeni, it was originally intended to ccscp&ro awperviacro. ! 
ratings or instructors who wore graduates of the Diego 
Instructor School Kith those of non-crad usbeo. 'fills was 



possible In only one of bite schools visited. The others 
wore staffed uluoot entirely by graduates of the Iniitiucfcor 



school^ 



thus no congurdson v:as possible between those in- 



structors and ncn~graduat#G . In this situation, a search 
of the files was conducted. Supervisors » ratings of in- 



structors were found in sane ceres covering the instructing 
experiences of Graduates prior to and after their attendance 
at the instructor school. This allowed a lateoure of instruc- 



tor iw^rovenent by a comparison of ratings before and after’ 
Gi*aduhtion. At one school neither j;.ethocl was applicable. 
Here it .-as necessary to noncum instructor inproveixnt by 
cooparirc Grades of student classes taught by graduates viifch 
those taught by non-graduaceo, 

! no -her noth 3d c on templ&tecl for noa uring Instructor 
Improvement was tho use of student evaluations of the 



instructors . This would enable a comparison to be node 
bet.reen the ratines of graduates and those of non- 
graduates. Again tills ua3 found possible in only ono of 
the schools for the sai.se reason as mentioned under ouper- 
visors' ratines. 

A graduate questionnaire for instructors who had com- 
pleted the course at the dan Diego Instructor School was 
devised j (Appendix A), and delivered in person to the 
schools involved in the study. Proa this questionnaire, 
data was collected to measure the attainment of other cri- 
teria . 

Instructor Improvement 

In two service schools visited a total of thirty in- 
structors were evaluated by their supervisors both before 
and after their attendance at the instructor school. The 
results of these evaluations are tabulated in Table I. 

Of tho total number evaluated, twenty-five showed improvement 
after completing tho instructor course, five showed no im- 
provement, and no no shotted negative improvement. Of thoso 
rated initially as unsatisfactory', two improved to ex- 
cellent , five to ’good , and three to ’average' . Of those 
rated as average’, two improved to excellent ’ , seven to 
’good”, and three remained os average”. Of these rated 
as ’good”, six improved to excellent”, and two remained 
as good . All ratings were gathered from supervisor 
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evaluation cheats , completed by officers stationed at the 
respective schools. The evaluations us,#d were those of 
instructors who had taught a sufficient length of tine at 
the same school prior to and after attending Instructor 
school to enable the evaluator to make oiGnlflcant cowpari- 
aone. 

T/aLC I 



SUPERVISOR RATINGS OF INSTRUCTORS 



Fating 


ho. before 
Instructor 
School 


ho. after 
Instructor 
School 


Humber 

Improved 


Number 

Sane 


Humber 

Negative 

Improved 


Excellent 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


Good 


0 


14 


6 


2 


0 


Average 


12 


6 


9 


3 


0 


Unsat . 


10 


0 


10 


0 


0 


Totals 


30 


30 


23 


5 


0 



At the service school where instructor improvement 
was measured by comparison anong graduates and non -graduates, 
a total of fifty-three instructors wae rated, eighteen of 
whom •.’ere graduate# of instructor school, This school was 
divided into divisions or sections. The instructors of each 
division taught subjects of about equal difficulty from the 
students’ point of view, and wore evaluated by the sane 
supervisors. The rankings of the graduate witidn each di- 
vision, as computed from supervisors ' rating sheets, arc 
shown in Table II. 



COMPARISON 0? GRADUATE IION-GRADIIATE IlKSBRUarOKS 



Division 


Total No. 
Rated 


no. 

Graduates 


Relative Ranldng 
of Graduates 


First 


13 


O 

«« 


10 and 13 


Second 


12 


«r» 


3j9?S,9,and 12 


Third 


12 


2 


7 and 9 


Fourth 


6 


3 


2, 5, and 6 


Fifth 


3 


2 


1 and 3 


Sixth 


7. _ - 


4 


1, 9, 6, and 7 . 


Totals 


93 


10 





IrjBtimctor growth as assured by students 1 grades at 
the fourth school is shown in Table III, All four instruc- 
tors taught at the cans school prior to and after attending 
instructor school. As soon in the table, the grades of 
three classes of students showed improvement . One class 
showed negative improvement . The instructors did not teach 
the sane students after graduating fron instructor school. 
However, all students at this service school wore, and still 
are, selected according to Bureau of naval Personnel stand- 
ards. 

In another study at this sane school, the grades of 
four classes taught by graduates of the instructor school 
were compared with tho grades of another class taught at 
the cans time by a non-graduate. Tine average of the latter 
class was &S.40 an compared with the eve rages of 07.79? 

91.00, 09 . 47 , and 90.58 of the graduate instructors’ classes. 
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T43UB III 
TUDSHT GROlTlI 





Class Average 


Class Average 




Graduate 


Prior to Attend- 


After Attend- 


Claes Average 


Instructor 


ing, Instructor 


ing Instructor 


Gain 




School 


School 




A 


03.17 


86.6 7 


5.99 


B 


82.26 


89.12 


6.86 


C 


86.93 


85.80 


(-) 1.13 


D 


85.27 


87.49 


2.22 



Ratings by student a of thirty-five non-graduete Instruc- 
tors and fifteen graduate Instructors were obtained at one 
service school. Individual evaluation sheets fron O3B stu- 
dents wore cnanined . The results of these evaluations are 
tabulated in Table IV. These ratings are again listed by 
divisions since the students in each division wore taught 
by the sane instructors; i.e. students in division one were 
taught only by instructors fron the nano division. 



TABLE IV 

STUDENTS' RATINGS OP INSTRUCTORS 



Division 




Hon-Graduatc 

Instructors 






Graduate 

Instructors 




Excellent Good 


Average 


Poor 


l&i 


Good 


Av 


Poor 


First 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Second 


1 


4 


2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Third 


1 


7 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Fourth 


0 


1 


0 

u 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


Fifth 


0 


.3.. 


0 


0 


0 


r 2 ... 


1 


/\ 

0 


Totals 


3 


23 


8 


1 


3 


7 


4 


1 



Graduate qua o t ior.n&Ire s wore answered by XJ2 Graduates 



of the Can Diego School, 
wora (graduated from the 



Oao question ached was 
school \ ere the laethods. 



“then you 
thoughts. 



and techniques taught end the importance of your future role 
as an instructor so instilled in you that you were anxious 
to give then an Imeciiate and full trial?”. Of the 13? 
Graduates answering, G3$ of then replied Yes , 10$ anchored 
' Goaewhxt’ 1 , and a total of tvro non answered ’Mo . Cue nan 
answering In the negative cave as his reason. As an ord- 
nancenan out of ny profession, I would need tine to study 
technical ordnance in refresher course. The other answer- 
inc in tlie negative c omen ted as follows, Two years as 
instructor prior to at tend inn 'IT* school had dulled the 
first fresh enthusiasm and doc ire to rush into a teaching 



situation. " 



Gone c oixien ts most representative of those men enswer- 
ing in the affirmative are quoted below: 

Having been an instructor for about 44 nentlis 
prior to attending the school, was anxious to try 
s 017X2 of the different techniques taught. 

Object of ‘IT* School was to teach me how to 
teach others wtn*t I Imow about rrj ratine through 
subjects outlined by BuPcro Curriculum — was anxious 
to ceo results. 

Anything which will improve the Stevy end the 
non in it is what each instructor should strive 

for . . . 
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Good quarberaiao tero art? essential to the safety 
of a chip, a good instructor is essential to nalK> 
seed quarto raft* tore — this school ohowe tho way. 

Carry-Over 

A measure of cari'y- ~vor was obtained by use of the 
sect?.on in tho Graduate questionnaire which was headed Your 
actual use of methods and ideas in present billet”. The 
results of this question are shown in Table V, The reason 
Given by all instructors of the fifty-seven percent who 
said they did not use tho techniques taught in ’Shop planning 
and naneconent was the subject in question was not appli- 
cable* at tho school whore they were instructing. The pro- 
cedures at all four schools visited consisted alnocfc entirely 
of classroom lectures and demonstrations . The cane reason 
was given by all of tho thirty-five percent who did not use 
"Scheduling techniques aa taught at the instructor school, 

A separate beard at each of tho schools did all the sched- 
uling for the entire school. Hot applicable was again 
tho reason Given by the twenty- two percent of instructors 
who had never used tho techniques of 'Instruction sheets. 

The item in Table V are lettered to correspond with the 
items of tlKJ questionnaire in Appendix A. 



ACTUAL UTE Cl’ IK>ib:UC5?OK OCHOOt, ICTTIIODP 
AKD TECISflQUBb BY GRADUATED 



I ton llo . 


Percent 


Using 


Percent U: i 


ng Percent Using 




Ain os t Always 


Sonatina 


Hot At All 


a. 


Go 




15 


0 


b. 


i ry-¥ - 

tp 




HO 


5 


c. 


34 




35 

19 


11 


d. 


3l 




0 


e. 


53 




35 


9 


f. 


77 




22 


l 


S* 


84 




16 


0 


h* 


91 




9 


0 


i. 


IG 




2? 


57 


J* 


44 




HI 


35 


U. 


53 




41 


6 


1. 


47 




31 


22 


m. 


72 




25 


3 


n. 


01 




17 


2 


o. 


59 




30 


11 


Cements 


v.#U^w» ^ l>— 

of Graduates 


and Service School 


Administrators 


Quo: 


stion number 


i *« 

o 

0 

<N- 

. v*> 


the graduate 


questionnaire was 



employed to poll trio graduates on what thay thought of the 
curriculuK In use at the Ins time tor school . Results arc 
shotm In Table VI. It can be aeon from the table that low 
points arc reached on item c, f, I, j, a nG p. In iters c, 
"How to study', a total of thirty- four percent of the gradu- 
ates Indicated that it was of little or* no value to then. 

The reasons given wore varied, the neat representative ones 
being: "Already taicw how to study before attending C-l 

school', and Did not understand the subject and not enough 
tine was given to it to clear up the hasy points'’. Answers 



to Ifcen £ s Training Aids , indicated tliat twenty percent 
of the graduates vrore dissatisfied with that subject. The 
principal critic ion was tlist It was poorly presented and 
'not enough tine was spent on it . Sixty-five percent of 
tho graduates ’Little or 'Uo to ifcen i. Chop planning 
and sesnagenent « The ru_n reasons given for shie negative 
result k .cro ‘It was not applicable cu tl*o type of instruct- 
ing I wa» doing", and It ana not especially well presented . 

TABLL VI 



ccnriaiTj by graduates 



Iter, 




Value 
To You 






Tine 

q^ont 






Iluch 


Xlfcie 


Hone At 
All 


Afcout 

Eight 


r S<>Q 

Much 


TOO 

Little 


a. 


92 


0 


0 


pH 


0 


6 


b. 


Go 


11 


0 




8 


9 


c. 


Go 


31 


3 


§5 


13 


22 


d. 


95 


5 


c 


03 


0 


17 


c. 


79 


10 


1 


73 


4 


23 


f. 


00 


15 


5 


75 


5 


20 


6* 


94 


0 


0 


03 


3 


14 


h. 


95 


5 


0 


f • "3 

W4*. 


1 


17 


i. 


35 


u r\ 

*Y*'* 


25 


r-*» 

9- 


«** Ik 


15 


j. 


65 


O 


ik 


72 


16 


10 


k. 


e: 


*1 O 

**r t 


/* 

Vv 


01 


-*> 

O 


16 


1. 


70 


21 


1 


03 


6 


11 


n. 


92 


8 


0 


72 


2 


26 


n. 


91 


9 


0 


86 


1 


13 


o. 


95 


5 


0 


65 


0 


3£ 


P. 


34 


36 


3C 


47 


25 


20 



note : Ficvur'ca ~re percents of graduate''. 
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Answers to item j &hot od. thirty-seven percent who received 
little or no vnlne from Scheduling techniques . The prin- 
cipal reason given lid re by most of this croup was that sched- 
uling 'k- already accompliohed by the school from which they 
had cone. Answers to item p, Field trips , van thought by 
sixty-:: lx percent of the sen qtuecticnsd to be of negligible 



value . The explanations for this largo percent ago '-tire that 
the men did not learn enough from the trips , the instruction 
in the clauses visited was not good, and the trips wore too 
fax and too abort. 

Table VT also presents the opinions of the graduate 
instructors concerning the time spent on each phase of the 



Instructor School curriculum. 



The subjects on which it 



true thought too much time was spent were item i, with thirty- 
four percent indicating ouch thought, and item p, with twenty- 
five percent miring such choice. I tens c, e, f, n, o, and 
p wore thought to have been given in too short a time. 



These results were somewhat minted to those discussed under 



Value to you ’ . Cow*onto indicated there tliat item c, f, 
end p were of little or no value because not enough time 
had boon spent on then. On the other hand, concents cn 
iten i indicated that tills subject was just not applicable; 
therefore thirty-four percent of the graduates polled thought 
too much tine had been spent on it. 

L nether section of the graduate questionnaire requested 
information as to what was the Instructor School’s nost 



****** 



Important contribution to the Graduates . 'Throe significant 
answers \<ere given. The contribution suggested by thirty- 
two percent of the Graduates was the ability to plan and 



prepare an orderly and interesting lesson. The r.eivt in 



Importance was a new-found confidence in their ability to 
stand before a group un.1 deliver a cell -pro cent cd talk. 
Twenty percent called this the major contribution, eigh- 



teen percent stated that a 'niorledge of the techniques and 
methods of instruction uao t!io nost important contribution 
rtade to time, The opinions of the retraining thirty percent 
were distributed over several of the specific subjects 
taught at the school. 



In the last part of the questionnaire , graduate instruc- 
tors were asked to consent on their tour of duty at the Son 
Diego Instructor School. Of those coscsonting, o no hundred 
percent 1ml ic a ted that their four-wm#k course had proven 



of tho greatest value to tlien in 



their instructing billets. 



Thirty percent Indicated that they believed the course should 
bo lengthened, and twenty-five percent rccorssendod that all 
service school supervisors and administrators should attend. 
Several graduates volunteered statements showing that their 
own porscnal instructing techniques had Improved as a re- 



sult of their having attended inn true tor school, dor.* of 

these statements are quoted below: 

I5y additional Iznowlcdgo greatly improved 
*«y instructing ability. 
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It taught mo ho. to auks ny job wore effec- 
tive for myself and the students. 

After finishing chool, I become Company 
Commander for a recruit company and ended up with 
the fourth highest company* I owe this tc the 
instructor* school. 

It inproved riy methods to Instruct recruits. 

A final measure of thin criterion was determined fron 
the coimento of service school administrators. One Havy 
captain, tire commanding officer of a large technical school, 
was interviewed personally. He strongly recommended the 
San Diego Instructor School, stating that the caliber of 
tire instructors ordered to liie cotsaand for duty had sho:m 
a nariced increase In recent months. HQ attributed this to 
the fact that these men were now roquirod to complete the 
basic course at the instructor school prior to reporting 
to him for duty. At another school, the following quota- 
tions were taken fron a report published yearly covering 
the important events occurring during the past year: 

Revised training aids developed from ideas 
of the Instructors have been placed In use with 
highly satisfactory results. It is anticipated 
that eventually every lecture given by this de- 
par tnent will utilise training aids insofar as 
possible, A great deal of credit 5.8 due G-i 
school for pointing out the value, and stressing 
tl*o use of training aids as an integral part of 
a lecture. 

All lesson plans covering the lectures (at 
this school) arc In the process of being revised. 

Hot; lesson plans arc being sot up on the principles 
for lesson planning as advocated by the rt C-l 
Instructor School . 



Overall dir . ipiirvt o 'id elasiroow attention 
of all (sta.lc.nt3 ) has apMabiy improved over pre- 

\^yir\ 7** > ? -* f v>^vr/* In n*’** 1 , r\ 




ill lev son plans covering Icc buret at..,, 
have teen reviced and designed on the principles 
oT 1 oo->ji plai»ir;g ao advocated by the Ituscruc- 
tor School, Class C-3 . The new leteon piano are 
r.C".. in u-c :•! ha re .a v/*on tjoz-e eriVotive^ having 
attained a monthly teaching average of 3.672, a 
gain f .12o over ;he previous aonth. 

fn administrator at another service school visited had 



the following to say concerning the 3 an Diego Instructor 
School : 



The instructor course at h'.T.C. is nest def- 
initely an asset, and brings to the attention of 
instructors factors of learning which they may 
otherwise never fully appreciate or understand. 

The effectiveness of the course, as the effective- 
ness of any course is in large measure a function 
uf the receptive >C33 of each individual, Those 
instructors who desired to get the most from the 
course obviously did— so their o* :n and their c Un- 
dents •’ advantage, Sone nre even concerned with 
she factor of sei -.a.-, tics -choice of words -a problem 
long recognized but never before adequately dealt 
with. Others arc busily engaged improving our 
ovm course in altering sequences of presentation, 
methods of presentation, and introducing new home- 
made training aide. One group has even launched 
a long-range program of constructing a student 
manual, consisting of study guides, information 
sheets, assignment oheete, and Questionnaires. 



OITSJARY AID CONCLUSIONS 



Objec^-vcs 

rhe objectives of the basic. :. course at the Ira true tor 
School, C2a~s 0-1, at Can Dlo^o ..- 01*0 00 1 forth as fellows: 1 

1. Gain a realisation and appreciation of tiio L-i^or- 
tans place of qualified luotrucvors in the Navy 

hnn < -n^ nf* nn^ 

VAr Wy«.»*w VI- W.4.* « 

2. I'. .prove Mary instruction through tho propex* uti- 
lisation of effective teaching techniques. 

Develop instructors having the highest possible 
degree of knowledge and skill in the training of 
Navy personnel. 



O 

~> • 



Measurement of Attainment of Objectives 

1. The initial criterion used for the measurement of 
the fulfillment of the stated objectives was instructor 
improvement. Supervisors ' ratings, students' ratings, and 
student growth no re employed ;ith the following results: 

a. Prior to their attending the Instructor School, 
thirty Instructors at once service school 
were rated by their supervisors , After having 
completed the course, they were rated again 



i* Sugra, p. 19. 



.,‘U 

„ V* U - well (O CC.iOs^l. i. wVnt/^ *• 

Jive: or tkeue ^oaly-jffiaors iiere raced as 
na. .cediy i„ i£ , roved, and tn-c raaaining rive 
wore rated oa unchanged. 

b. At another service school, fifty- t l ireo ins true* 
tors, or o-hwM li^hceen ..ore grad ua coo of ±n- 
otruct-i. training, ..c*o ruuOd by supervisors. 
rre« V..C3C ; a Jingo a cur./aeision or inctruo- 
-ora true ..one by ranking . Graduate a of chc 
lac true tor auhocl ucre raiaLe 1 first in t;.o 
divisions and last in five »rith the remainder 



being distributed throughout the rankings. 

In comparing uho average ^radeo of four classes 
taught by instructors after they had completed 



instructor training with the grades of ela~cec 
caught by the same ini: true tors before they had 
attended instructor school, tliree of the four 
ei.oued a significant gain and one bho:*red a 
decrease. At Uie same school, the average 
grade of a class taught by a non-graduate in- 
structor via 3 found to be lover than the average 
grades of four other classes taught by grad- 
uates . 



d. In comparing students’ ratings of instructors, 
three graduates of the Instructor School and 
three non-graduates uerc rated “excellent , 



uO*'® ft gr&UU**uO>J tutu wwuut^ — t/ii-t-v »*ult— 1> uduatCS 



v^cre rated (jOou , tour* graduates and eight 
ncn-graduSv«u were x-a^eu avei-oge , end one 
graduate and one nun-graduate ’acre rated 
* pour . 

xh© evidence p.v^t'ikvtu v.ualu tip^u*’ vo litux^awo that, 
the over-all coaouiug aoxx^.<.y ut hdvy iii^ia'eosoro «a« Ira- 



proved by th#ir actonb an«o uo uhe o*m bio to o Instructor uchooi. 
It aceas as uwu t ;i the aoc* aigiiirioai'ic reauxtu can ho ob- 
tained by supervisors 1 racings of instructors prior* to and 
after their attendance at the lust rue tor School , and by 



comparisons of ocuuoau growth. CuMpuring eapor/a-orai 1 rat- 
ings oi graduates v.ilxi those of non-^raouatco did not seen 
to offer significant results . It io felt that age , e.-.per- 
ience on she job, subject being taught, and other factors 
contribute greaeiy so a neasur«*nens ox over-ail teaching 



effectiveness . 



It is difficult to separately evaluate each 



factor, 
to Le a 
tier* as 

2 • 



Comparison, then, of instructors does not appear 
favorable afcthod of measuring iwpi*ov*E*ut in inetruc- 
a result of having had teacher training. 

The second criterion employed wa« motivation, the 



attainment of tills wau measured by direct questionnaire 
to the instructors who had graduated from tlie Instructor 
School as to whether they were motivated while at school. 

Of the 132 graduates queried, elghty-clght percent answered 
in the affirmative. Tills figure appears quite significant 



in measuring tne o. cj. „Le first -I jic'zive 

of the school . In crusi;* fur wiu wo aud«cudful a- my task 
or Job, ho l . 1 am c mi vc uiw ucoiru o ^ uu m J . .j - o ,ijo 1 — :o t 
of his auxxity. Iruw**ucuxnt, In oho Ilnvy is r:o exception. 

Xt) SGOriO IC^XCua*! 1 1C 1 1 ^ ui»Oif i/aaw lv* w j » i * **n uliO 



rCopon>3i*uxxXcy o* ouo ^ wi'^v w* < 



.-> * 



im i m 



in tho.i chxc uosi.Mr ur o.xi ci-,e io westsd. It i» fe.V- that 
the criterion of ..j>,ivv..^f 1« the u.x>.. 1 :p umant . f all, 
and precedes alx . 

5. Xr: aca-surim*; o.ie ac^oc to which the idea. c.il tech- 
niques taught at the Ihd erector £oN>o‘ zero actaoliy • r,; \' i 3 oyed 
by tP<-Juate^. in l. fro hr iirntru^bln^ billets, -ho im.m found 
least used \,oro chop pxaxuiiiit; dad wdnago ;.w, mVnoJ .ilirvg 
techniques, arm Instruct Ion ahooim. The root significant 
rea-on given for thooo ■bi u<uc q uC* v >i*o ^ i«bw <^»«a> * c r o ?*.*<** 

applicaoxo at txie .mrviee ochoole choic the ;.»ia no re instruct- 
ing. ihis does nco upiajup to be any reflection cu the In- 
structor school, xiucts ^hu ^ervieo ,ehcolo c-ii her hid no 
innediato use for t.m items, or individual inot - actors were 



not required to employ there V eclu:ique v . Phe high percent- 
age of instructors actually u^i eg ^he rejoining instructional 
technique:* indicated a high degree of carry-over. 

4* Conner: t of graduate instructors and administrators 
*.ere most >ignific r rxt in evaluating the effectiveness of the 
San Diego Instructor School . Deficiencies in the curriculum 
were noted by graduates. 



Proa those cocaaentc it appears 



that revision." and corrective actions are re paired in the 
following phases: hi’.' to ctudy, training aide, chop plan- 

ning and narisgecitr, t , end field trips , The Tnjtr-oiatiar* in 
training aid a and field trips was considered by a largo per- 
centage of graduate: ir* have icon inadequate. It i«* apparent 
that r:oro tlwe and planning are required in p.fcseutiiig the 
uses, techniques, and availability of training aide at the 
Instructor School, In addition, increased u^c of the aids; 
in the everyday instructing by the staff at the school seeras 
to be required. Tetter planning and ad .ini^tration of field 
tripe appear to be reeded. Selection of school*' and classes 
to bo visited ckovJ 1 be such that the studant-ina true tore 
observe good teaching te Jiniqucs and classroom procedures 
with a nlninir. of crowding and other distracting inconven- 
iences , 



Graduate students 1 cessment a strongly indicated that 
their four-week course at the Instructor Training School 
was enfc incfcrunontul In helping th.cn setter perform their 
jobs zu IJavy instructors . Adrvinis tratoro at various serv- 



ice schools v: ore highly appreciative of the effective train- 
ing received at the Jan Diego school by instructors under 
their connand . It appears that the curriculum at the school, 
with few exceptions, is very ’..ell formulated and adminis- 
tered, and the stated objectives are being store than 
adequately attained. 



Fields fog Further Ilouearch 

1. The dovalopi*mt of a standard evaluation fora to 
be distributed to ga»auuates of the Instructor School after 
they have been on duty instructors for a period of about 
six iaontha. This fora would enable then to evaluate the 
instruooiori they had received in ii,iht of their later actual 



-caching experiences in the field. 



2. The development of an evaluation fora for adminis- 
trators of service schools with which to evaluate tho ef- 
fectiveness of the Instructor school in light of t)io actual 
Jo*- performance or tho graduates under tiieir connand. These 
forms, used together*, wouxd afford a running and continuous 
ut,a^ure 01 tho effectiveness or instruction at tho Instructor 



School. 



i, k study to evaluate the course given at tho Instruc- 



tor School for prospective H.K.o.T.C. instructors 
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